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In 1777, a report advised Louis XVI to spend 300,000 livres to restore Vincennes. The king scribbled 

a note: ‘Are you mad, Monsieur Collet, to suggest spending several hundred thousand crowns on 

a château that is good for nothing, or at best, for sale?’ My report to the Ministers of Defence and Culture in 
February 1988 laid out a well-argued plan for the monumental complex at Vincennes. 

That very practical comment by the scrupulous Louis XVI had raised some important points. As early 

as 1979, a fledgling commission at the Ministry of Culture was named the “Département du Patrimoine’, a 
French concept the notarial roots of which have been noted by historian Pierre Nora. And this aspect of the 
heritage stirred widespread interest thanks to the annual opening, from 1980 onward, of historic government 
premises to the public. Still, the notion itself, and the urgent need for restorations — which dictated budgets — 
nevertheless remained vague. Marked by over a thousand years of royal presence, Vincennes, it seemed to 
me, perfectly summed up the contradictions and modernity behind this idea of heritage. Here architects and 
artisans — more appropriately called ‘master masons and limners’ in the Middle Ages — had to restore some 
veracity to a tangled mass of buildings: from vestiges of the large, colourful hall where Philip the Fair married 
Jeanne de Navarre up to Louis XVIII’s Pavillon des Armes. More than merely uncovering stones, they had 
to convey a message: Louis IX meting out justice beneath his oak; Charles V symbolically organizing his State 
around a fortified keep and a reliquary chapel, as though poised between Power and Grace; the scent of 

the blood and roses of the civil wars that marked the double reign of Henry V; the loves of Louis XIV and 
Mademoiselle de La Vallière among the treasures amassed by Cardinal Mazarin; the torment of free thinkers 
and the cries of madmen imprisoned just a stone’s throw away from the workshops of France’s first porcelain 
artists; the execution of the Duc d’Enghien by torchlight in 1804, and that of Jacques Bonsergent one 
freezing December morning in 1940. There is probably no other temple of national memory where the 
collective task of restoration, whose first phase has now been brilliantly completed, has raised 

so many fundamental questions. 


JEAN-DHILIPPE LECAT 
PRESIDENT, COMMISSION INTERMINISTERIELLE DU CHÂTEAU DE VINCENNES 
FORMER MINISTER Of CULTURE € COMMUNICATION 





In the second half of the fourteenth century, when the Hundred Years War was at 
its height, King Charles V of France and his advisers laid the theoretical foundations 
of the modern state. The king gave serious thought to the necessity and uses of 
taxation, to the efficiency of monetary devaluation, and to questions of order and 
justice and the good government underpinning them. Most of this thinking was 
done in the keep at Vincennes. Charles also liked to work in his palaces at the 
Louvre and on Ile de la Cité, but almost nothing of those buildings remains — only 
the keep at Vincennes has survived intact. Its architecture and carved decoration, 
when studied closely, bring this formative moment in French history alive. 

In 2004, when the keep was shrouded in scaffolding and restoration work still 
underway, the Centre des Monuments Nationaux began pondering the best way 
to show it to the public. By 2006 the only viable option was adopted, thanks 

to input from a scholarly commission and the skills of the Itinérance design agency: 
namely, a discreet exhibition policy that used lighting to reveal details, audiovisual 
and virtual technology to provide context, and written texts to offer greater 
understanding. Although I have emphasised the importance of the keep here, 

I do not forget that, as Jean-Philippe Lecat likes to point out, the Chateau 

de Vincennes is a vast complex that bears witness, more fully than most, to the 
continuity of French history. As restoration work continues, new areas will be 
opened to the public: soon the Sainte-Chapelle, later the fortress casemates. 

And thanks to the efforts of our colleagues at the Service Historique de la Défense, 
new exhibition rooms will present the rich history of the chateau through the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, up to the Second World War. But Vincennes 
is already well worth a visit today. We look forward to welcoming you. 


CHRISTOPHE VALLET 
PRESIDENT, CENTRE DES MONUMENTS NATIONAUX 


from Saint LOUIS to LOUIS XIV, sovereigns and their entourage sojourned at 
vincennes for hunting or for leisure, to render justice or to govern, to flee 


parisian riots or national upheavals. in the fourteenth century, the 


medieval manor was transformed into a fortified palace by john the good. 


His son Charles v would make tt one of the chief centres of royal power. 


STORY Of 


VINCENNES 


By JEAN-FRANCOIS LASNIER 


the heart of Paris, his permanent residence. 
But he needed a hunting lodge somewhere 
nearby. Also at that time, deer replaced boar 
as the favoured royal prey. Deer hunting 
required vast forests, and Vincennes offered 
a good one just a few leagues from the palace. 
A document, ‘apud Vicenas’, signed by 
Louis VII in 1178, is the first evidence of a 
residence in the woods at Vincennes. While 
it provides no certainty about this dwelling, 
archaeology has confirmed the construction 
of a castle — on the model of the fortified 
manors built on rural estates — during the 
reign of Philip Augustus (1180-1223). In 


1183, a large part of the wood was enclosed 
within a high stone wall, an unusual practice 


at the time, but which accompanied the 
recovery of land rights accorded to various 
abbeys down through the years. 


The seat of power shifted away from Vin- 
cennes centuries ago, leaving the chateau to 
a peaceful existence at the edge of the woods. 
For many years, however, the old castle was 
one of the main royal residences, a seat of 
government, and a symbol of the monarchy. 
Once there was a vast wooded area to the east 
of Paris. This was where the Merovingian 
kings (400-755) tended to reside, near pre- 
sent-day Chelles and Nogent-sur-Marne. 
Monarchs of the later Capetian line, 
however, preferred locations further south. 
Nevertheless, starting in the tenth century the 
Capets progressively extended their domain 
to the east of the capital through a series of 
acquisitions. But what really changed the fate 
of Vincennes was a reconfiguration of this 
geography of royal houses: Louis VII (1137- 
1180) made the palace on Ile de la Cité, in 


THE 





Above: The keep and 
fortress seen 
from the northeast. 


Right: ‘The Month of 
December’, a miniature 
from the Tres Riches 
Heures du Duc de Berry 
by the Limbourg brothers, 
circa 1440-1450, 

29 x 21 cm. 

Musée Condé, Chantilly. 
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THE STORY OF VINCENNES 








Left: Portrait of 

John the Good. By 1364, 
when the king died, 

the second floor of the 
keep had been finished. 
French school, 14th c. 

Oil on canvas, 60 x 44 ۰ 
Musée du Louvre, Paris. 


Below: 

Statue of Charles V 
holding his sceptre 

and a model of a church, 
14th c., limestone, 195 cm. 
Musée du Louvre, Paris. 


Page left: The south 
side of the keep. 


the estate. “This metonymic shift in which 
the term for a ‘wood’, a standard feature of 
all royal residences, came to refer to the 
whole estate, including the buildings pro- 
perly speaking, was without equivalent else- 
where in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries’, stresses historian Jean Chapelot. 
‘It demonstrates the scope, complexity, and 
unusual nature of Vincennes at that time.’ 
Heavy burdens fell upon nearby residents, 
who were obliged to house the king’s men. 
The enclosed hunting zone grew, as did the 
warrens, land on which the king had the 
right to hunt. Furthermore, fields on the 
edge of the woods were reserved for fodder 
for game, which the inhabitants of Bry, 
Nogent, and Noisy were obliged to harvest 
and transport to Vincennes. 

Following the death of Philip the Fair, the 
castle was the scene of the death throes of 
the Capetian dynasty. Louis X and Char- 
les IV, those ‘accursed kings’, gave up the 
ghost there, allowing the Valois family to 
claim the throne. Philip VI (1328-1350), the 
first king of the new dynasty, placed the 
same importance on Vincennes as his pre- 
decessors, and took some weighty decisions 
within its walls. On June 13, 1337 he signed 
letters patent decreeing the confiscation of 
Guyenne, a region then owned by the 
English Crown, thereby triggering the 





The reign of Saint Louis IX (1226-1270) 
made Vincennes a part of French royal legend 
(see page 16) and a seat of government. The 
castle became the second royal residence, 
after the palace on Ile de la Cite. The king 
ruled from there as well as from Paris, because 
the Council met regularly there and the royal 
family made longer sojourns there. The emi- 
nent position of Vincennes in the symbolism 
of royalty was confirmed when Louis IX 
deposited some of the relics of Christ's 
Passion there — a few thorns from the Crown 
and 2 piece of the True Cross purchased from 
the emperor of Byzantium. And it was from 


Vincennes that the king set out on his 
crusades in 1248 and 1270. 


A STRONGHOLD Of ROYAL DOWER 

Architectural work done during that period 
remains conjectural. The chapel of Saint 
Martin was transformed into a chaplaincy, 
and worship of the relics probably called for 
a new building. Under Louis’s successors, 
several campaigns of construction reinfor- 
ced the new status of Vincennes. Philip III 
the Bold (1270-1285) added some 250 acres 
to the estate, while Philip IV the Fair (1285- 
1314) carried out work on the castle and 
built residences on the edge of the wood. It 
was at that time that the name Bois de 
Vincennes began to mean all the features on 
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construction of its keep had recommenced, 


and its second storey was completed by the 
death of John the Good in 1364. 


CHARLES V, A LEARNED BUILDER 

Charles V (1364-1380) pursued construc- 
tion, overseen by Raymond du Temple, 
‘master of royal masonry works’. The keep 
and the fortified gatehouse were comple- 
ted in 1369. Two years later, the defensive 
enclosure and related buildings were also 
finished. The keep, over 150 feet high, is 
the sole medieval royal residence to have 
survived in France, and it testifies to the 
importance of Vincennes during the reign 
of the third Valois king. But Charles V was 
not content with these improvements and 


as early as 1372 began construction of 
outer walls that would protect all neigh- 


bouring buildings, thus reinforcing the 
castle’s role as a stronghold but also 
fulfilling needs resulting from the size of 


Hundred Years War that would mean much 
bloodshed in France. The troubles that 
accompanied this war saw Vincennes play an 
additional role as a stronghold. Indeed, the 
rebellion of Parisians led by Etienne Marcel, 
combined with a peasant revolt in that same 
year of 1358, made the monarchs aware of 
the extreme vulnerability of their power. 
The rioters in Paris even managed to 
penetrate the very heart of the palace on Ile 
de la Cité, where they killed two of the 
marshals protecting the regent (the future 
Charles V), under his very eyes. Once King 
John 11 the Good (reigned 1350-1364) 
returned from captivity in London in 1360, 
he realised it was crucial to prevent this kind 
of misadventure from happening again. He 
therefore transferred his main Paris residence 
to the Hotel Saint-Paul, built 1360-1368 
near the Saint-Antoine gate on the road 
leading to Vincennes, whose defensive fea- 
tures were also reinforced —by 1361, 





Above: ‘Charles V 
Holding Counsel’, 
miniature from On the 
Governance of Kings 
and Princes by Aegidius 
Romanus, folio 142v., 
1372. Bibliothèque 
Municipale, Besançon. 
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Far left: 

Charles V's study on the 
second floor of the keep, 
heated by a fireplace. 











The vaulted ceiling of 
Charles V’s bedchamber 
in the keep. The ribs still 
show traces of colour 
and gilding. 


Below: The ‘large spiral 
staircase’ climbs from 
the first floor of the 
central tower and leads 
| to the council chamber 
and the king's 
apartments, 
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chamber, from which a spiral staircase led 
up to the king’s own apartments. These 
comprised a large room — the bedchamber — 
flanked by corner turrets containing a cha- 
pel and an oratory, a dressing room, and a 
strong-room holding the ‘coffers’ that 
contained as much as twenty percent of the 
annual royal budget. The king held the sole 
key to that room. A side tower housed the 
latrines as well as the king’s ‘study’, where he 
retired to read and work. There, surrounded 
by books and shelves of precious objects, he 
could view his capital in the distance. 


THE DRAWN-OUT CONSTRUCTION Of 
THE SAINTE-CHAPELLE 

For his own pleasure, the king also had the 
Manoir de Beauté built in 1376-77 at the 
southeast edge of the wood. With a view to 
emphasizing the symbolic nature of the 
castle, in 1379 Charles V decided to erect a 
sacred chapel on the model of the Sainte 
Chapelle on Ile de la Cité. However, the 
vagaries of politics and finances were such 
that this notable feature was not completed 
until the mid-sixteenth century. The turbu- 
lence of the Hundred Years War and popu- 
lar uprisings in 1382-83 confirmed the 





the royal entourage. The king’s household 
employed up to five hundred people 
during the reign of Philip 11, while the 
queen’s household numbered two hund- 
red, climbing to seven or eight hundred 
by the days of Charles V. 

The nine towers dotting the 1,100 metres of 
wall housed some thirty ‘chambers’, many 
of them occupied by royal counsellors. 
Indeed, Vincennes’ role as a seat of power 
grew as the king governed from an office in 
the fortified gatehouse. “Without moving 
from his royal palaces and seats, [he] recon- 
quered, reforged, and increased his kingdom 
which had previously been ravaged, ruined, 
and wracked by his predecessors bearing 
arms in very knightly fashion,’ reported 
Christine de Pisan in her Book of the Deeds 
and Good Character of King Charles V the Wise. 
The scale of the construction work was 
obviously linked to the restoration of royal 
authority, as would again be the case at 
Versailles three hundred years later. 
Charles V lived at Vincennes two or three 
months per year, and all necessary arrange- 
ments were made to transform it into a place 
of residence and government. In the keep, 
the first floor housed the grand council 





Above: The Sainte- 
Chapelle seen 
from the south. 


Right: A view from the 
terrace of the keep 
showing the Pavillon 

de la Reine (left), 

the Pavillon du Roi 
(right) and the Tour 

du Bois in the middle of 
the south curtain wall. 
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by the building of a pavilion in the south- 
west part of the fortress — by the late fifteenth 
century, the layout of the keep no longer 
corresponded to fifteenth-century ideas of 
comfort. Continual changes in taste later 
justified the revamping of this pavilion by 
Francis I, who furthermore ordered that 
work on the sacred chapel finally be com- 
pleted in recognition of the fact that 46 
pleased God to grant him a fine son who 
could reign after him’. This work, already 
recommenced under Louis XI, would last 





wisdom of Charles V’s building campaigns. 
Following the treaty of Troyes in 1420, the 
king of England, Henry V, symbolically 
occupied the castle to demonstrate his domi- 
nion over French territory. The end of the 
Hundred Years’ War in 1453 did not mean 
peace, however, since Louis XV had to take 
up arms against a rebellion of nobles who 
formed a League for the Public Good in 
1465, a conflict during which Vincennes 
once again played a strategic role. Its resi- 
dential function was nevertheless enhanced 


The chateau seen from 
the south, engraving, 
after 1730, 

26.8 x 44.5 cm. 
Musée des Civilisations 
de l'Europe et de la 


Méditerranée, Marseille. 
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contrast, following his assassination in 1610, 
his widow, Queen Marie de’ Medici, placed 
their young son, Louis XIII, in Vincennes 
to ensure his safety. Louis XIII spent his 
adolescence in the shadow of the fortress 
walls. Housing the young king nevertheless 
called for restoration work. A new pavilion 
was built to replace the one erected under 
Louis XI and remodelled under Francis, thus 
confirming the displacement of royal 
lodgings toward the southwest part of the 
fortress. Completed in 1615-17, this pavi- 
lion would later be incorporated into a 
newer Pavillon du Roi, a key feature of the 
grand Vincennes devised by Louis XIV. 


A REFUGE FOR THE CHILD Louis XIV 
In fact, this latter monarch’s reign (1643- 
1715) marked the golden age of the Chateau 
de Vincennes. Under Cardinal Mazarin, 
named governor of the castle in 1652, major 
transformations were carried out to house 
the young king, a decision certainly haste- 
ned by the rebellion known as the Fronde. 
Once again, France’s monarch had felt 
under threat when staying in his Parisian 
palace. Louis Le Vau, the architect also 
responsible for Vaux-le-Vicomte and Ver- 
sailles, was charged with designing the 
Pavillon du Roi at Vincennes. Hardly was 
it completed in 1658 than a decision was 
made to build a pendant — the Pavillon de la 
Reine — for Louis’s queen, Anne of Austria. 
The two buildings were connected by a 
colonnaded passage to the north, while a 
tower to the south was razed and transfor- 
med into an ancient-style portico. This 
ensemble formed an architectural complex 
of classical solemnity endowed with a cer- 
tain grandeur. Like Charles V, Louis XIV 
wanted to make Vincennes a seat of power, 
and the numerous improvements made by 
his architect allowed the court to move 
there in 1659. Very soon, however, the king 
was looking westward: a modest hunting 
lodge in Versailles served as the basis for the 
construction of a grander chateau at Ver- 
sailles. The work carried out by Louis XIV 
at Vincennes, then, was a dress rehearsal for 
that later episode in the royal legend. m 
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until 1552 under the supervision of architect 
Philibert de Orme. 

France’s wars of religion would soon plunge 
the country into turmoil once again, obliging 
Charles IX to take refuge in Vincennes after 
the Saint Barthomew’s Day massacre in 
1572. That was also where Henri de 
Navarre, the future King Henry IV, was 
imprisoned until he escaped four years later. 
His confinement must not have been too 
dreadful, because after he was crowned 
Henry IV he made several stays there. In 
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The oak of saint LOUIS 


‘It often happened that in summer he would go sit in the Wood of Vincennes 
after mass, leaning against an oak and having us sit around him. And all those 
who had a problem would come to speak to him without being halted by 

a bailiff or other person.’ That is how King Louis IX delivered justice, at least 
according to Jean de Joinville, author of famous memoirs that helped to spread 
the golden legend of the saintly king. The chronicler went on to say that the 
king entrusted his advisors with replying to petitioners, retaining the right 

to intervene ‘when he saw something to be amended in the speech of those 
who spoke on his behalf, or in the speech of those who spoke for someone else.’ 
This anecdote, regardless of its actual authenticity, serves as a good reminder of 
the role of a monarch as the guarantor of the justice rendered in his kingdom. 
This role was played by Louis with the simplicity and openness worthy of a 
saintly man. Joinville was certainly evoking, implicitly, the image of Jesus who, 
by his wise judgements, sought to repair or prevent injustice (the woman taken 
in adultery being one eloquent example). This double aspect, simultaneously 
legal and sacred, constituted the substance of a tale that Restoration artists 
such as Rouget would seize upon, painting an image of Saint Louis behind 
which the figures of Bourbon monarchs could be glimpsed. J.-F. L. 


Above: The cover of 
a box of camembert 
showing Saint Louis 
beneath his oak. 


Right: Another picture 
of the king rendering 
justice. Engraving 

by V. Foulquier, 

late 19th century. 
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charles v’s 
manuscri pts 


When Charles V came to the throne of France in 
1364, he also inherited a number of manuscripts 
commissioned by his predecessors. These traces of 
enlightened royal patronage included masterpieces 
such as books illuminated by Jean Pucelle (Miracles 

of Our Lady and The Belleville Breviary) as well as relics 
of dynastic history (Saint Louis Psalter). From this 
original core, Charles built one of the largest 
collections of his day, numbering nearly 1,200 volumes 
(equalling two-thirds the total at the library of the 
Sorbonne). While he remained drawn to books 

of hours and breviaries, Charles V extended the range 
of his commissions to include philosophical, moral, 
historical, and literary subjects. In the wake of Italian 
early humanism, he sponsored a major programme of 
translations of ancient books. Since the works of 
Aristotle were hard to understand even in Latin, 

‘the King desires, for the common good, to have them 
translated into French so that he, his counsellors 

and others may understand them better’, explained 
Nicolas Oresme, the scholar who undertook the 
translation of Aristotle's Politics and Ethics. At the 
same time, an interest in history was evident in the 
compiling of the Grandes Chroniques de France, which 
recounted the story of the kingdom from its mythical 
Trojan roots onward. The illumination of some of 
these books testifies to the importance the king, 

as a ‘lover of wisdom’, attached to his intellectual 
role: the French translation of John of Salisbury’s 
Policraticus includes a miniature of the king in his 
study, pointing at a book set on a lectern, open to a 
passage from Ecclesiasticus — ‘Blessed is the man that 
shall continue in wisdom, and that shall meditate 

in his justice’. Elsewhere, solemn dedication scenes 
decorate the frontispieces of books such as the 
translation of Augustine's City of God by Raoul de 
Presles, a scholar close to Charles V. To house these 
books, in 1368 the king founded the Library of the 
Louvre, a forerunner to the Bibliotheque Royale 

(later Bibliothéque Nationale). He stored his most 
precious manuscripts, however, in his apartments 

in the keep at Vincennes. J.-F. L. 





Above: ‘The Translator 
presenting his book 

to King Charles V’, and 
‘Human Happiness’, 

a page from Nicole 
Oresme's translation 
and gloss of Aristotle's 
Ethics, 14th century. 
Illumination, 

34 x 24 cm. 


Musée Conde, Chantilly. 


Page right: The Saint 
Louis Psalter, produced 
in Paris circa 1258-70, 
was one of the lavish 
manuscripts that 
Charles V stored in his 
apartments in the keep 
(BNF, Paris). 
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from prison to manufactories 


Apart from a brief stay by the young Louis XV and the regent following the death of 
Louis XIV, the French court abandoned the Chateau de Vincennes for good in the 
eighteenth century. Life nevertheless went on behind the fortress walls. The keep, which 
had been a prison since 1472, served as a goal until 1784, the year that prisoners were 
sent to rot in the Bastille. Several prominent figures spent more or less long periods 
incarcerated there, such as the Marquis de Sade, Diderot, and Mirabeau, turning 
Vincennes into one of the symbols of arbitrary royal power. From 1740 to 1756, 

a porcelain manufactory operated in the chateau. It was noted for its soft-paste porcelain 
of extremely complex composition that compensated for the lack of an important raw 
material, kaolin (the first kaolin deposits in France were discovered in 1768). 

The outstanding quality and refinement of this porcelain swiftly made the reputation 

of Vincennes, to such an extent that the king himself became interested - in 1753 

he bought shares in the enterprise, which thus became a royal manufactory. Louis XV's 
involvement was a prelude to moving the factory to more suitable premises in Sèvres. 
During this Vincennes period, however, major artists such as François Boucher were 
designing models and the king’s own goldsmith, Duplessis the Elder, placed his mark on 
the entire output. Over two hundred people were working at the manufactory when 

it was transferred to Sévres. By 1757 it had been replaced by a weapons factory run by 

a certain Bordier, while a faience manufacturer later occupied the site. Like the porcelain 
manufactory, the faience business was known for high quality wares that are still sought 
by collectors today. Other enterprises moved in when the prison moved out. A new 
weapons factory operated in the keep at the initiative of the Inspector of the Royal 
Artillery Corps, a certain Gribeauval. This was where early experiments in the 
standardized manufacture of rifles were carried out. The various uses to which the castle 
was put probably accelerated its deterioration, due to lack of maintenance. Paradoxically, 
it was the French Revolution that saved Vincennes from the fate of other residences such 
as La Muette and the Chateau de Madrid, demolished by the monarchy. J.-F. L. 


Above: A Hébert dish 
with volutes, 1755. 
Soft-paste porcelain, 
polychrome decoration. 
Vincennes Manufactory, 
0 28.5 cm. 

Musée du Louvre, Paris. 


Right, top: This cell in 
the keep was decorated 
by a prisoner under the 
reign of Napoleon |. 


Right, bottom: One of 
the countless graffiti left 
by occupants of the 
keep, used as a state 
prison at numerous 
times from the Middle 
Ages up to the 

German occupation 

and the Liberation. 
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Though abandoned by the crown, the chateau de vincennes 
retained Its military cole in the defence of the capital. 


11 housed an arsenal, then garrisons, artillery schools, arms 


factories and other military institutions. Today, 


11 is home to the archives of the Ministry of Defence. 


STRONGHOLD 


BY EMMANUEL DENICAUT 





Louis XVI saw it merely as a property ‘to be 
sold or put to some public use’. It was the 
wars triggered by the French Revolution 
and Empire, followed by the extraordinary 
development of military operations in 
contemporary France that gave Vincennes 
its letters of military nobility by turning the 
chateau into not just a barracks and a key 
part of the capital’s defence network but also 


VINCENNES, 





When the French court left Vincennes for 
good in 1715, the castle steadily lost the 
military role it had played since the Middle 
Ages. Louis XIV, scarred by memories of 
the Fronde rebellion, still looked upon Vin- 
cennes as a stronghold crucial to the monar- 
chy. Louis XV, meanwhile, continued to 
refer to Vincennes as a ‘fortification’ as 
much as a ‘royal palace’, but by 1777 


MILITARY 


Above: The Cháteau 
de Vincennes, 1840. 
Steel engraving, 

9,7 x 15.9 cm. 
Archiv Kunst & 
Geschichte, Berlin. 


Page right: Cháteau de 
Vincennes: plan of the 
artillery platform 

of the Tour de Paris 
and the placement 

of ordnance, 1814. 
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upkeep of the chateau, which was threa- 
tened with demolition in the 1780s — the 
keep, which was still being used as a prison, 
was closed in 1784, and Louis XVI struck 
the chateau from the list of royal residences. 
In August 1789, the revolutionary Assem- 
blée Nationale pursued the same logic by 
deciding to sell the buildings — a decision that 
was never carried out for want of buyers. 


A NEW ROLE 

Revolutionary events provided the château 
with a new purpose. The prisons of Paris 
being overcrowded, it was thought that the 
keep might be re-opened to that end — to the 
outrage of citizens who did not want to see 
a new Bastille. Lafayette had to suppress a riot 
triggered by this decision in February 1791. 
Five years later, the Directorate determined 
the chateau’s new military function by deci- 
ding to transfer the capital’s arsenal there. 
For several decades, Vincennes was France’s 
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into a weapons factory, a site of training and 
technical experimentation and, in 1948, the 
repository of five centuries of Ministry of 
Defence archives. Abandoned by Louis XV, 
Vincennes became above all 2 free, functio- 
nal site at the gates of Paris. Right from the 
second half of the eighteenth century it was 
occupied — almost by default, it seems — by 
military institutions. The first of these was 
the Ecole Royale Militaire, founded by 
Louis XV on behalf of impoverished nobles. 
While awaiting construction of the perma- 
nent school (by architect Ange-Jacques 
Gabriel) on the Champ de Mars in Paris, 
which opened in 1756, the first class of 
cadets began their studies in October 1753 
in the Pavillon du Roi at Vincennes. At the 
same time, a weapons factory was set up in 
other vacant buildings; it employed nearly 
eight hundred workers before the business 
failed. These transitory activities, however, 
were not enough to justify the expensive 


Above: Jacques-Ignace 
۳۱۱۱۱0۲۲۰ View of the 
Château de Vincennes 
from one of the moats 
when the body of the 
Duc d’Enghien was 
exhumed, March 20, 
1816. Pen and ink and 
wash, 14.5x 18.9 cm. 
Musée Condé, Chantilly. 


Right, top: The Tour du 
Village during the 
Restoration period, 
engraving by A. Pugin 
after J. Nash. 


Right, bottom: 

A muscle-powered 
dirigible designed 

by engineer Dupuy-de- 
Lome takes off at 
Vincennes, February 24, 
1872, engraving. 
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largest depot of weapons and munitions. 
Under the Empire, this new role was given 
an additional, strategic dimension. In March 
1808, Napoleon (who had aroused indig- 
nation throughout Europe when he had the 
Duc d'Enghien executed at the chateau on 
March 21, 1804) decided that the fortifica- 
tions would immediately be ‘made 
defensive’: the towers were razed and 
turned into artillery platforms, the Sainte 
Chapelle was used as a warehouse, and Le 
Vau’s residential pavilions were transformed 
into barracks. Over one thousand men were 
garrisoned at Vincennes, even as the manu- 
facture of cartridges, rifles and other muni- 
tions was conducted at a frantic pace, 
spurred by the conquests of Napoleon 5 
Grande Armée. Named governor of the 
fort in 1812, wooden-legged General 
Daumesnil became the ‘hero of Vincennes’ 
during the battles in France in 1814 and 
1815: in the summer of 1815 he held out 
against the allied armies for four months 
before yielding the fort. 

Wishing to protect Paris from further inva- 
sion, the restored monarchy pursued Napo- 
leon’s plans and made an effort to include 
Vincennes in the capital’s defence network. 
The chateau was profoundly transformed at 
the time: the medieval ramparts were lined 
with vaulted casemates (still visible to the 
north and east of the castle), Le Vau's por- 
tico was razed, and only a lack of funds 
halted the engineering corps’ plan to demo- 
lish totally the Louis-XIV pavilions. From 
1840 onward in particular, the construction 
of the ‘New Fort’ encompassed the ‘Old 
Fort’ in one vast military camp. Vincennes 
became a peacetime garrison, as described 
by the writer Alfred de Vigny, then a young 
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figured in French political events — the 
revolution of July 1830 earned four of 
Charles X’s ministers a stay in the keep; that 
of 1848 saw Barbés, Raspail and Blanqui 
incarcerated there. During the Commune, 
part of the garrison fraternized with federa- 
ted troops, and the red flag was raised over 
the keep on April 28, 1871 — once loyalist 
troops recaptured the chateau at the end of 
May, nine of the rebels were sentenced to 
death and executed there. In its effort to 
rebuild the national army after defeat by 
Prussia, Prance’s Third Republic gave Vin- 
cennes a new lease on life: it became 
artillery headquarters in 1873 and home to 
a school of military administration in 1875, 
while the wood was used for early tests of 
military balloons and dirigibles. The units 
garrisoned there increased under the com- 
mand of officers who later became famous 
— Joffre, Foch, and Pétain all served at Vin- 
cennes. Visiting foreign heads of state, from 
the king of Siam in 1898 to Edward VII of 
England in 1903, were invited to watch 
magnificent military reviews there. 


VINCENNES SINCE 60 

Like the wars of Revolution and Empire a 
century earlier, the First World War rea- 
wakened activity at Vincennes. Having lost 
its strategic significance, the fort was used 
to reinforce the logistics of matériel (a 
munitions workshop and an auto-parts 
supply centre were opened) and supplies 
(dozens of hastily built ovens turned the 
chateau into ‘the largest bakery in Paris’). 
The woods meanwhile, became a pen for 
forty thousand sheep. At the end of the war, 
the chateau’s technical role came to the 
fore: between 1922 and 1940 the Vincen- 
nes experimental unit tested the French 
army’s armoured equipment. 

The Second World War left painful 
memories in Vincennes. Occupied by the 
Germans as early as June 1940, it was the 
site of summary executions and was burned 
by the Nazis in August 1944. At the Libe- 
ration, the New Fort once again became a 
barracks whereas the Old Fort, restored by 
architect Jean Trouvelot, became the repo- 
sitory of the army archives in 1949, thus 
reuniting, across the ages, the chateau’s 
cultural and military roles. M 





lieutenant, in Servitude et Grandeur Militaires. 
It also recovered a certain splendour in 1842 
when the Duc de Montpensier, son of King 
Louis-Philippe, was appointed governor. 
Cradle of the light infantry unit known as 
the chasseurs, which won fame in the Alge- 
rian campaigns, Vincennes also became 
home to the artillery academy of the Garde 
Royale in 1826. A huge ‘polygon’ was built 
in front of the chateau to test new matériel 
ranging from rifle barrels to the armour of 
the first armoured frigates. The surrounding 
wood, in turn, became dotted with military 
buildings: a camp at Saint-Maur in 1859, 
followed by the military gymnastics school 
at Joinville, the Bégin military hospital, and 
finally the Carnot district in 1892, which 
ultimately turned Vincennes into a military 
town, sometimes dubbed ‘Cannonville’, 
home to nearly seven thousand men by the 
end of the nineteenth century. As a sign of 
its importance, the chateau inevitably 


Above: Souvenir of 
Vincennes, Nicknamed 
‘Cannonville’, the fort 
housed nearly 

7,000 soldiers in the 
late 19th century. 


Page right: Scenes of 
military life at the fort of 
Vincennes in the years 
1910-1913: shooting 
practice, cycle training, 
kitchen duty, horses 

at the trough, the 

26th Chasseurs doing 
athletic exercises. Henri 
Farman's aeroplane, 
piloted by Lieutenant 
Féquant, flies over the 
keep on a practice 
reconnaissance mission. 
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8268. VINCENNES — L'Aéroplane Henri Farman, 
moteur Gnöme, piloté par le Lieutenant FÉQUANT g 
et le Capitaine MARCONNET, passant au-dessus de la caserne ^ 
des Dragons lors de leur fameux raid Camp de Chalons-Vincennes 
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The chasseurs Memorial 


The memorial to the light-infantry unit known as the Chasseurs was the outcome of close 
collaboration between the Historical Department of Defence (Service Historique de la 
Défense) and the Chasseurs veterans associations (Fédération Nationale des Amicales 
de Chasseurs). Its goal is to perpetuate the memory of this unit, founded at Vincennes 
in 1840 by the Duc d'Orléans, son of King Louis-Philippe, for the conquest of Algeria. 
Originally light footsoldiers, over the years the Chasseurs adapted their battalions to 
various types of battle, variously specializing in Alpine, cycle-mounted, mechanized, and 
parachute warfare. Following reorganisation of the French army, only four battalions still 
survive today. Proudly guarding their history and traditions, which visitors can discover 
during a guided tour, the Chasseurs boast a glorious past whose emblematic deeds are 
illustrated by the battle of Sidi Brahim. It was on September 23, 1845, that a detachment 
composed of elements from the 8th battalion of Chasseurs and the 2nd regiment of 
Hussars fell into an ambush laid by Arab tribes under Emir Abd-el-Kader. After several days 
of hard fighting and heavy losses, the survivors sought refuge in the kubba (shrine) 
at Sidi Brahim. There, despite the heat, fatigue, lack of water, lack of ammunition, and 
warnings and threats by the besiegers, the survivors held out for several more days, 
refusing to surrender. A final assault ultimately overcame their tenacity — only a dozen 
of the detachment's four hundred men escaped and managed to reach a French camp. 
News of the events at Sidi Brahim had an enormous impact in France. The heroes became 
shining examples to be imitated in the purest spirit of self-sacrifice. The soldiers’ remains 
were gathered in a ‘Tomb of the Brave’ at Djema-Ghazaouet; repatriated to France in 1962, 
they now repose in the crypt of the Tour du Roi, located in the Old Fort at Vincennes. 
PHILIPPE LAFARGE 
HISTORICAL DEPARTMENT, MINISTRY OF DEFENCE: ARMY SECTION 


Above: 
Battalion banners 
of the Chasseurs. 


Page right: 
Pierre Albert Leroux, 


An Infantry Chasseur, 
engraving, 1873. 
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The MINISTCU of pefence archives 


Enjoying a privilege that it shares with the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, France's Ministry of 
Defence is entitled to manage its archives, both old and recent, independently of the Archives 
Nationales. This privilege is the outcome of a long history. As early as 1637, Richelieu himself 
wrote to the Minister of War instructing him to conserve copies of ‘all orders, instructions, and 
important dispatches’. In the late 1680s, Louvois made one of his senior civil servants 
responsible for the ministry's documents, soon to be housed in the attic storey of the Hõtel 
des Invalides. In fact, the military's primary interest in archives was not historical, but 
strategic: it wanted to study past wars in order to prepare for future ones. Three centuries 
later, this concern is still one of the roles assigned to the Historical Department of Defence 
(Service Historique de la Défense), founded in 2005. The Historical Department of Defence 
came from the merger of similar departments in the army, the navy and the air force as well 

as the national weapons archives. The Historical Department is primarily located at two sites, 
the Chäteau de Vincennes and Chätellerault. It has over 150 linear miles of archives dating 
from the late sixteenth century (one of the highlights being the four thousand volumes of 
correspondence by successive Ministers of War from 1570 to 1792) to the most recent foreign 
operations. Every year, several hundred linear yards of additional documents enter the 
collections, providing future generations with the material for the history of our present day. 
The role of housing and preserving documents is accompanied by the responsibility to 
communicate and valorise them — the documents most often consulted in the Historical 
Department reading rooms include the two million individual officers’ files (comprehensively 
maintained since the mid eighteenth century) and regimental summaries of operations during 
the First World War. The Department also sponsors scholarly events and publications related 

to military history: in 2006 a symposium was held to mark the soth anniversary of the Suez 
operation, while in 2007 two books were published, one on Vauban (Vauban: Lintelligence du 
Territoire) and another on Verdun (Les 300 Jours de Verdun) as well as a biographical Dictionnaire des 
Ministres de la Guerre. Today, as yesterday, the Historical Department of Defence is a reminder 

of the role played by the army in the history of France. EMMANUEL PENICAUT 


Above, left: Napoleon's 
declaration on the eve 
of the battle of Austerlitz 
on 12 Frimaire Year 14 
(December 2, 1805): 
...8በ0 you will merely 
need to say, “| was at 
the battle of Austerlitz”, 
for people to exclaim: 
“What a fine man!” 


Right: The citadel at 
Bayonne, built by 
Vauban between 1680 
and 1685. Plan by Ferry, 
February 17, 1694. 
Collection of the Service 
Historique de la Défense. 
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Director of Research at the cnrs, Jean chapelot led the team of 
researchers and archaeologists who studied and excavated the keep at 
vincennes during Its restoration. from the foundations of the building to 
the use of iron in 115 construction, from the external decoration to the 


woodwork, he describes the important discoveries of the last few decades. 


MYSTERIES Of THE KEEP 


By JEAN CHAPELOT 


about the keep at Vincennes. The keep and 
its fortress walls were built between 1361 
and 1369-1370 by John the Good (reigned 
1350-1364) and his son Charles V (1364- 
1380). Thorough study of written sources 
has enabled us to specify details of the chro- 
nology, revealing a crucial fact: the founda- 
tions of the keep date back to the reign of 
Philip VI, circa 1335-1340. This is an 
important point because it bears on the plan 
of the keep — a square, fifty feet per side, 
with walls ten feet thick, flanked at each 
corner by a round turret. This plan was 
similar to the tower at Le Temple in Paris, 
probably built in the early fourteenth 


Major medieval buildings, whether eccle- 
siastical or secular, are often poorly known 
and little studied. This oversight is partly 
explained by their long and complex history 
— for too long, people were content with a 
formal description of such buildings. But 
now we can use a set of analytical methods 
that have been progressively developed in 
the past two decades by combining archi- 
tectural studies, archaeological excavations, 
archival research, and art-historical exper- 
tise. This multidisciplinary approach, only 
really feasible when a major restoration 
project is underway, has led to significant 
discoveries, made over the past twelve years, 





Above: A watch tower 
and a section of the 
rampart walk, tiled 
with slate early in the 
reign of Louis XIII. 


Right: The 160-foot-high 
keep is the tallest 


one in Europe still extant. 
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Detailed architectural analysis of the keep 
led to other discoveries. Ample resources 
made it possible to erect scaffolding that 
totally covered the inside and outside of the 
keep, permitting a stone-by-stone check. 
This task was daunting, for the keep rises 
50 metres high and its perimeter, including 
corner turrets, is roughly a hundred metres, 
which gives a total exterior surface area of 
over five thousand square metres, incorpora- 
ting some twenty thousand stones on the 
outer facing. Two little-known features, the 
carved decoration and the panelling, could 
thus be subjected to close study. 


SCULPTURE AND WOODWOBK 

The sculpture at Vincennes, done in 
1361-1369 (keep), 1372-1380 (fortress 
towers), and 1390-1405 (Sainte-Chapelle) 
represents the most important vestige of 
Parisian art at the start of the International 
Gothic period. The relatively well studied 
corpus has now been augmented by a key 





century and often used as a place of refuge 
by French monarchs. Was it copied at 
Vincennes? Excavation of the courtyard of 
the keep in 2006 revealed that the current 
building rests on two different sets of 
foundations, one set dating back to 1336- 
1340, the other dated 1361, when work 
began again, at which point the initial plan 
was modified. The excavations also revealed 
that the keep’s earliest foundations were set 
over fired-clay pipes that were part of a 
water system supplying a building that has 
not yet been uncovered, because located 
either beneath the current keep or to the 
west of it. We know that a hundred yards to 
the southwest of the royal manor built in the 
late twelfth century (which had been the 
second most important royal residence in 
the greater Paris region after the palace on 
Ile de la Cité, until the day Charles V moved 
into his keep at Vincennes), there was a 
building dated no later than the beginning 
of the fourteenth century. 
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MYSTERIES 0۶ THE KEEP 





the brackets bearing the springing of the 
vault arches are decorated with prophets and 
the four evangelists, in a traditional icono- 
graphy that combines the Old Testament 
with the New. 

Panelling covers the entire vault of the cen- 
tral chamber on the first floor, plus the vault 
and top of the wall of the southwest turret 
on the second floor, as well as being vesti- 
gially present in various other places inside 
the keep. In two places it was temporarily 
taken down and studied, revealing that the 
wood was oak and that certain trees were 
roughly 250 years old when they were fel- 
led between 1367 and 1371 in the forests of 
the hinterland of Gdansk (Poland) or Riga 
(Latvia) — these are the sole surviving vesti- 
ges of the wood panelling used in the bed- 
chambers of French and English kings and 
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new item, namely the carved ornaments at 
the lower corners of the windows on the 
second and third floors, located twenty to 
thirty metres above the ground and 
therefore difficult to examine in the past. 
The scaffolding made it possible to 
appreciate their very high quality and to 
identify the motifs. Three iconographical 
themes emerge from the roughly thirty 
ornaments: a few fantastical figures; 
prophets; and angelic musicians singing 
the Litany of the Blessed Virgin. The 
angels play all the instruments of the 
medieval instrumentum — string, wind, 
keyboard, percussion. Charles had them 
symbolically placed above his bedchamber 
on the second floor of the keep. 

Inside, in each of the large central rooms 
from the ground floor to the fourth floor, 


Above: On the ground 
floor of the keep 

is a door originally 
from the prison 

of Le Temple in Paris. 


Above, right: The king’s 
bedchamber on the 
second floor boasts 
significant vestiges of its 
original decoration. 

The ribs of the vault, 

set on carved brackets, 
still show traces of blue 
and gold colour. 


Left: The central room 
of the third 
floor of the keep. 





lords, as documented in fourteenth century 
financial accounts of building projects. The 
stone-by-stone study of the inner walls of 
the keep turned up traces of iron hooks 
used to fix the wooden battens to which the 
panelling was nailed, hooks that had been 
largely removed during the Ancien 
Régime, when the keep was used as a pri- 
son. We have now determined that only 
the rooms of Charles V’s ‘apartments’ on 
the first and second floors were panelled. 


UNRECORDED TECHNIQUES 

Restoration of the keep resulted in another 
discovery: the use of iron as a building 
material. An attentive look revealed iron 
bars an inch or so in diameter, supporting 
the lintels of doors and windows as well as 
the slabs of stone in the corridors cut into 
the thickness of the walls during construc- 
tion. (No writer of the day had ever men- 
tioned these metallic elements, whose 
function seems quite specific.) Back in 
1995, prior to beginning actual restoration 
work, a complete photographic record of 
the exterior of the keep was made with a 
bucket lift that could rise nearly sixty met- 
res high. On the west facade of the keep, 
this examination revealed a horizontal crack 
in the join just above the 104th stone- 
course from the ground, which made some 
iron bars visible. The photographic record 
also revealed the presence, exactly in the 
centre of the four sides of the keep at the 
level of the same 104th course, of 2 projec- 
ting metallic element — an iron hook 
anchored by iron pins. Given these obser- 


The third-floor 
bedchamber, probably 
assigned to close 
relatives of the king, 

had neither painted 
decoration nor woodwork. 
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a complete girding of the keep by iron bars 
hooked to one another. Restoration unco- 
vered a second hoop higher up. Removal 
of the early nineteenth-century slabs that 
covered the system of medieval arches on the 
roof terrace reveal a great number of iron bars 
used as tie-rods, whilst the dismantling, for 
restoration purposes, of the rooftop corbel- 
ling shows that three hoops existed at that 
level. In total, the study revealed some 2,500 
metres of iron bars built into the original 
structure. It had not been previously realised 
that this medieval construction technique was 
used to build the keep. Incorporating this data 
into modelling work done by research 
consultants for the restoration project re- 
vealed that the stability of the keep — a very 
tall building with six levels of vaulted ceilings 
— was provided by the arches underneath the 
floors along with these iron bars. 
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vations, probes were made of all floors of the 
various levels of the keep. Under those of 
the third and fourth levels, diagonal and 
medial arches came to light; they buttressed 
the central column that, from the ground 
floor up to the roof terrace, bears the vaults 
of the central rooms. The extrados of the 
medial arches have tie-rods composed of an 
assemblage of iron bars 1.96 metres long, 
rods whose ends had been noticed when the 
photographic record was made. 

The results of the observations made during 
archaeological probes were refined during 
the restoration of the keep from 2003 to 
2006. Many of the facing stones were repla- 
ced or temporarily removed, making it pos- 
sible to see the internal structure of the walls, 
where other iron bars were discovered. The 
shattering of the joint above course 104 was 
explained — it was related to the presence of 








Left: On the fourth floor, 
four large arches 

rising from the middle 
of the walls and the 
central column support 
the flooring. 


Above: On the fifth floor, 
the central column 
supports the springing 
of four heavy vaults. 


three corner turrets used respectively as war- 
drobe, chapel, and strong room, and finally 
a latrine and a study. The central room, 
which served as Charles V’s bedchamber, 
was completely covered in wood panelling, 
whilst the ribs of the vault were given oil- 
paint decoration featuring the royal coat of 
arms (fleurs-de-lis in relief, gilded with gold- 
leaf, against a blue ground). This colouring, 
still visible on the ribs, must have extended 
over the panelling on the ceiling, at the very 
least. Charles V kept some of the most pre- 
cious manuscripts from his very rich library 
in this bedchamber (see p. 18). An inventory 
dated 1380 not only specifies much of the 
furnishings but enables us to identify roughly 
fifteen of these books, now held variously by 
the Bibliothèque Nationale de France and 
the Bibliothèque Sainte-Geneviéve in Paris, 
and the Musée Condé in Chantilly. 

The analysis of the keep at Vincennes, 
carried out over twelve years with signifi- 
cant resources, illustrates the unusual variety 
of approaches that can be employed in the 
study of certain medieval buildings. Clearly, 
not many edifices in France or Europe call 
for such treatment, but the keep at Vincen- 
nes 15 a truly unique monument. 88 


Yet other historical studies are needed to 
understand such an edifice. Charles V was the 
first medieval monarch to try to give his resi- 
dences an image of dynastic power, as his suc- 
cessors would do in the Loire Valley and 
Versailles in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Vincennes was also a seat of govern- 
ment, and should be studied as such. 


THE KEEP, MANIFESTO OF DOWER 
Combined with a thorough architectural 
analysis, the study of texts provides some 
highly specific information on how 
Charles V lived and worked. Among 
written sources, it is worth mentioning a 
biography by Christine de Pisan and 
documents written at Vincennes that 
reveal how the kingdom was governed. 
The monarch had two ‘apartments’. The 
first, located in the fortified gatehouse at the 
level of the rampart walk, was a place for 
working and receiving advisers. It compri- 
sed a study, a chamber, a hall, and a chapel 
dedicated to Saint Louis. The other apart- 
ment, to which access was more restricted, 
was located on the second floor of the keep. 
It included a large central room thirty feet 
square, an oratory cut into the north wall, 





Above: The external 
ornaments flanking 
the windows on the 
second and third floors 
of the keep are carved 
with religious or 
secular motifs. 


Right: Woodwork still 

in place in the intrados 
of the arches in a 
turret on the southwest 
corner of the second 
floor of the keep. 
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The keep was closed from 1994 to 2007 for extensive restoration, 
the details and challenges of which are described here by gabor 
mester de parajd, chief architect of the monuments Historiques. AS 
a result, today’s visitors can enjoy a fresh vision of the monument. 


A MONUMENTAL 


RESTORATION PROJECT 


INTERVIEW BY GUILLAUME MOREL 





vaults, and was cracking — some blocks of 
stones had split, others had fallen. On the 
first floor, this ‘slender’ column supported a 
weight of 266 tonnes, which is enormous. 
The stress borne by the column is twenty 
time greater than the surrounding walls. On 
each of its six storeys, the column supports 
the springing of the vault ribbing — an archi- 
tectural principle unique in the world. The 
keep was shut in 1994. Scaffolding erected to 
the full height of the building was designed 
to reinforce it during the study phases. 


HOW DID IT BECOME CLEAR THAT 


THE KEEP REQUIRED URGENT 
RESTORATION. 

Stability problems and structural disturban- 
ces had been recognized for some fifty years, 
but they worsened fifteen years ago. Suc- 
cessive Chief Architects of Historic Monu- 
ments — Yves Boiret, Jean-Pierre Dufoix 
and Dominique Moufle — ordered studies 
that revealed worrying phenomena. The 
central column, six storeys high, that is to 
say fifty metres tall, takes the stress of the 


Above: 

September 2003: 
hidden behind 
scaffolding for ten 
years, the keep only 
completely returned to 
public view in the 
summer of 2006. 


Right: The keep and its 
defensive gatehouse 
undergoing restoration. 
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WHAT WERE THE MAJOR STAGES Of 
THE RESTORATION WORK. 

The work lasted from 2003 to 2006. The 
first operation concerned the central 
column, with the installation ofreinforcing 
structures that made it possible to remove, 
consolidate, and then replace the drums of 
the column undergoing restoration. The 
second stage involved restoring the highly 
deteriorated facades. Some stones had be to 
de-scaled, repaired, or replaced. The six 
inner floors were then restored. I had the 
luck to work on the restoration of the three 
lower storeys, which included the council 
chamber and Charles V’s apartments. We 
realized that the decorative paint was origi- 
nal — the surviving polychrome is an extre- 
mely rare example of original decoration in 
a fourteenth-century royal residence. Even 
more surprising, this décor had never been 
painted over or redone in the style of later 
centuries. The woodwork in the council 
chamber, of Baltic oak, also dates from 
medieval times. We ‘whitened’ it so that it 
harmonized with the stone, as described in 
old texts. The floors were the subject of 
lengthy discussion. Since the medieval 
flooring was gone, what should it be repla- 
ced with? We finally decided, in agreement 
with archaeologists and the Inspection 
Générale des Monuments Historiques, to 
use glazed, fired-clay tiles similar to rem- 
nants of tiles from that same period found 
in excavations of the old Capet manor. 


WHAT DID YOU DISCOVER ABOUT 
THE CONSTRUCTION Of THE 
BUILDING ITSELF! 

The major discovery, made during the 
replacement of certain façade stones, 
concerned the importance of metallic 
armatures in constructing the keep. No 
one imagined they played such a great role. 
Wherever we removed stones we found 
cast-iron metal rods sheathed in lead, 
dating from the fourteenth century. They 
contributed to overall stability, girding the 
building as well as running laterally. These 
tie-rods were more numerous on the 
upper storeys, as the walls’ own weight 
diminished with height, but they were also 
found on the terrace, where an artillery 
piece was originally installed, which put a 





Right: 

February 2006: 
restoring paintings 
made by prisoners in 
the southeast turret on 
the second floor. 


Below: November 2003: 
view of the council 
chamber during 
restoration, with 
woodwork dating back 
to the 14th century. 
Braces support the vault 
prior to dismantling 

the central column. 


Right: One of the 
gargoyles on the keep’s 
rampart walk. 
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A MONUMENTAL RESTORATION 


knowledge of the building and its construc- 
tion methods, and it also contributes 
enormously to the quality and pertinence of 
the restoration. 


HOW CAN YOU RECONCILE 
FAITHFULNESS TO AN ORIGINAL STATE 
WITH CURRENT REQUIREMENTS FOR 
PUBLIC ACCESS AND SAFETY. 

Initially, restoration decisions are indepen- 
dent of tourist concerns. Next, the Centre 
des Monuments Nationaux draws up goals 
in terms of tourism, then initiates a dialogue 
to make sure these goals are compatible with 
strict respect for the building. The main 
constraint is respect for the site — we can’t 
alter the nature of anything. So only the 
ground floor is currently open to handicap- 
ped visitors, although I’m now studying the 
possibility of putting a lift outside the keep, 
next to the gate house, which would pro- 
vide access to the large chamber on the first 
floor. Not only must we respect scholarly 
accuracy, we must also seek shrewd solutions 
to welcome the broadest possible public. m 





dreadful strain on the stonework. It was the 
restoration that revealed the unrivalled 
ingenuity and sophistication of this 
construction technique: a veritable archi- 
tecture of ‘reinforced stone’. 


BEFORE RESTORATION, I BELIEVE 
BACKGROUND WORK WAS CARRIED 
OUT IN CONJUNCTION WITH 
HISTORIANS, SCHOLARS, AND 
ARCHAEOLOGISTS. 

The archaeologists were present not just 
during preliminary studies, but throughout 
the entire time the work lasted, which was 
a great stroke of luck. A working duo of 
archaeologist and architect provides mutual 
enrichment that greatly benefits a restora- 
tion project. The archaeologist analyzes 
materials and techniques, whilst the archi- 
tect expounds on the structure and the solu- 
tions to be adopted. We need to work more 
with archaeologists — in a systematic way on 
all major sites — as we did at the Abbaye 
Royale de Fontevraud and the Chateau de 
Saumur. Such cooperation yields better 








The sainte-chapelle was consecrated at the height of the Renaissance, 
two centuries after the formulation of charles v’s original project. 


rts western facade Is a fine example of Late gothic. other features to have 
escape destruction are the sculpted cornice and the stained glass of the choir. 


THE SAINTE CHAPELLE 


BY GUILLAUME MOREL 





fered from her elder sister through her grea- 
ter size and single-storey construction. A 
lone, five-bay nave ends in a five-sided apse; 
the tall windows are separated by long but- 
tresses rising above a base of great sobriety. 
Remarkably well conserved, the Sainte- 
Chapelle at Vincennes is the sole church of 
this type to have retained all its subsidiary 
features: the sacristy and the treasury (north 
side), plus two small oratories flanking either 
side of the choir, allowing the king and 
queen to attend services ‘in comfort’, thanks 
to two fireplaces (no longer extant). 

It is not clear whether building began right 
in 1379 or some ten years later. Whatever 
the case, the choir, sacristy and treasury 
were completed by 1396. But the ex- 
tremely long building campaign endured 


It took over a century and half to build the 
sacred chapel known as the Sainte-Chapelle. 
Begun by Charles V in 1379, continued by 
Charles VI and completed in the mid six- 
teenth century during the reigns of Francis I 
and Henry II, it brought to fruition 
Charles V’s architectural dream by endow- 
ing the fortress with an exceptional eccle- 
siastical building. Dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity and the Virgin Mary, the chapel’s 
role was to ensure divine protection of the 
royal residence. The king commissioned 
Raymond du Temple to design it, based on 
the chapel of the same name in Paris, built 
in the thirteenth century by Saint Louis 
to house relics of Christ’s crucifixion. 
Although the architectural principle was the 
same, the Sainte-Chapelle at Vincennes dif- 


Above: Elevations of the 
west and south façades 
of the Sainte-Chapelle, 


Right: The west façade 
with its three, 
progressively 

recessed gables. 
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THE SAINTE-CHAPELLE 





glass windows in the depicting a prophet. 


nave were restored ۱ 
following the violent Bottom: The tympanum 


storm of 26 December over the corridor leading 
"tothe king’s oratory 

1999. 

bears the arms 

of Jeanne de Bourbon, 

wife of Charles V. 


Below: A bracket 
inside the nave, 
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Page left: The 
decoration on the 
vaulting of the nave was 
painted by Charles 
Carmoy. The initials H 
and K refer to Henry | 
and his wife Catherine 
de’ Medici. The stained 


many interruptions. Charles VI carried on 
construction after his father’s death, but 
work came to a halt in 1410, leaving the 
church without a vaulted ceiling. A finan- 
cial crisis, Charles VI's illness, and a power 
struggle among the dukes explain the stop- 


page. Work did not begin again until 1520, 
at the initiative of Francis I, who wanted to 
complete the chapel. A fragment of a pin- 
nacle adorned with a salamander (Francis Is 
emblem), placed in front of the altar, testi- 
fies to the importance of his role. The 
vaulted ceiling of the nave was built circa 
1548-1550 under the supervision of Phili- 
bert de Orme, architect to Henry Il, who 
had the interior decoration completed by 
the same French and Italian artists who had 
worked for him at the Chateau de Fontaine- 
bleau. The decoration was only finally com- 
pleted sometime between 1552 - when the 
Sainte-Chapelle was officially unveiled — 
and 1559, in a style that nevertheless remains 
typical of the late fourteenth century. 


REMARKABLE DECORATION 

Outside, the west facade is a fine example 
of Late Gothic, with three pointed gables 
slightly receding in relation to one another, 
thereby underscoring the effect of relief and 
depth, and simultaneously enhancing the 
rose window. The carved decoration on the 
main portal (done between 1390 and 1410), 
traces of which can be seen on the middle 
row of voussoirs in the archivolt, featured 
the Holy Trinity flanked by angels with 
expressive features. The tympanum and 
trumeau, originally decorated with a 
Madonna and Child, were destroyed at the 
end of the eighteenth century. 

The interior of the chapel boasts carved 
decoration of great quality. The most 
remarkable feature is the fifteenth-century 
cornice between the base of the tall win- 
dows and the dado, carved with foliate 
motifs. The iconography of the twelve 
brackets relates to the theme of Good and 
Evil but is poorly documented. The mar- 
ked expressions on the faces of the monks, 
bishops, and kings who struggle against 
demons, the attentive detail of clothing and 
drapery, and the fluidity of gestures are all 
remarkable. The free-standing statues that 
must have adorned the many niches in the 





cornice have vanished — or perhaps they 
were never sculpted; the same comment 
pertains to the ones in the nave and choir. 
Today the choir houses three casts of sta- 
tues: Charles V, his wife Jeanne de Bour- 
bon, and Saint Louis. The tympanums over 
the entrances to the oratories feature the 
arms of Jeanne de Bourbon leading to the 
king’s oratory, and those of Isabeau de 
Bavière (wife of Charles VI) over the 
queen’s oratory. The presence of these 
details means that construction of the ora- 
tories and vaults must post-date 1385, the 
year of Charles VI’s marriage. 


THE STAINED GLASS IN THE CHOIR 
The interior decoration of the chapel under- 
went major changes starting in 1551, when 
the Order of Saint Michael, founded by 
Louis XI, met at Vincennes. The eighty 
stalls of the knights of the order were arrayed 
in the choir, then shielded by a rood screen. 
The furnishings and woodwork were 
destroyed in 1793. The decoration on the 
vaults, painted by Charles Carmoy (one of 
the artists who worked on the Grand Gal- 
lery in Fontainebleau), is inscribed with the 
initials of Henry II and his queen, Catherine 
de’ Medici. It dates from the mid-sixteenth 
century, as do the stained-glass windows in 
the choir. Along with the carved decoration, 
these windows are the highlight of the 
chapel. Inspired by the apocalyptic vision of 
the book of Revelation, they were done in 
1555-1556 by a Parisian master glassmaker, 
Nicolas Beaurain, at the request of Henry II 
(who is shown kneeling, wearing the rib- 
bon of the Order of Saint Michael, in the 
lower part of the central window). 

Most of these windows, with their sparkling 
colours, are original. Taken down during 
wartime, they survived not just the tor- 
ments of history but also the violent storm 
of 1999, unlike the white glass with colou- 
red border that lights the nave; installed in 
the postwar years, along with the rose win- 
dow, these latter were smashed by the wind 
and replaced in 2002 by the current win- 
dows. The refined decoration of the four- 
teenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth century 
underscores the simple yet lofty architec- 
ture typical of the main building principles 
of the Middle Ages. m 


Page right: Another 
window in the apse, 
illustrating the theme 
of the Apocalypse. 
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Above: Detail of a 
stained-glass window 
in the apse showing 
Henry || on his knees 
with the ribbon of the 


Order of Saint Michael. 
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Top: The rose window 
on the west fagade 


seen from the tribune. 
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The puc d’enghien’s Tomb 


Wrongly accused of mounting a royalist plot against Napoleon, Antoine Henri de Bourbon 
(1772-1804), Prince de Condé and Duc d’Enghien (as well as a descendent of Louis IX) was 
arrested and shot in the dry moat around the Chateau de Vincennes on 20 March, 1804. 

At first buried on the spot, in 1816 Louis XVIII had his remains exhumed and placed in the 
chapel. It was Pierre Louis Deseine (1749-1822), sculptor to the Prince de Condé (the Duc 
d'Enghien's grandfather), who was commissioned to design the tomb. Neoclassical in style, 

it was only completed in 1825, after the artist’s death. First placed against the wall of the 
apse in the Sainte-Chapelle, it was moved in 1852 to the small royal oratory at the request of 
Napoleon III, who would have happily destroyed it in order to efface this embarrassing 
historical incident and the troubling circumstances of the Duc d'Enghien's execution. Ever 
since the mid-nineteenth century, then, this tomb has been viewed in this small space unsuited 
to a monumental work of this size. Access is along a narrow corridor. A Latin inscription 
recounts the dukes death, emphasizing Napoleon's cruelty and describing him as a tyrant. 

On the massive base there stand four figures that are eight feet tall, powerful and hieratic. 
The impressive monument is all of white marble, bronze, and stone, its upper part featuring 
a Duc d’Enghien who appears older than he was (he was only thirty-one when shot), and 
extremely solemn (in contrast to the image of a reactionary plotter bandied by the 
Bonapartists). At his side, a figure of Religion guides him to his fate; everything about this 
figure - her pose, face, crown - seems to have inspired Frédéric Auguste Bartholdi (1834- 
1904) when he designed the Statue of Liberty. The other two symbolic figures are a weeping, 
shackled France and dagger-wielding Crime flanked by serpents. G. M. 


Above: The Duc 
d'Enghien being 
executed in the dry 
moat around the 
Chateau de Vincennes, 
on 22 March 1804. 
Engraving, 

BnF, Paris. 


Page right: The Duc 
d'Enghien's monumental 
tomb, by sculptor Pierre 
Louis Deseine, 1825. 
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Built by Louis Le vau on the orders of cardinal Mazarin, the king’s and 


queen’s pavilions were seriously damaged in the fire of 1944. Louis XIV sojourned 


here at the beginning of his reign, before moving his court to versailles. 


THE CLASSICAL PALACE 


BY SYLVIE BLIN 


The tall windows on the first floor — where 
the royal apartments were located — are 
graced with balustrades, whilst the upper 
level — for the court — rests on a powerful 
entablature. The attic is lit by small dormer 
windows, aligned with the main windows, 
interspersed with ornamental urns along the 
double-sloped roof. The central section of 
the building is flanked by mock pavilions 
marked by their slight forward projection. 
The overall façade is unified by this some- 
what austere organization. The ground floor 
housed domestic premises (kitchens, pan- 
tries, etc.) while the first floor was reserved 
for the apartments of Louis XIV and his 
queen, Marie-Thérése. The decoration, 
executed by a team of artists under Philippe 
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One year after the rebellion known as the 
Fronde (1648), Cardinal Mazarin, the royal 
minister who had been named governor of 
Vincennes, decided to add a more modern 
and spacious residence to the medieval 
dwelling. The work, which began in 1654, 
was entrusted to Louis Le Vau, who also 
built the famous chateau of Vaux-le- 
Vicomte. Le Vau decided to incorporate 
Marie de’ Medici’s pavilion to the south of 
the keep, doubling its width. He retained 
the Louis XIII-style west facade (still visible 
from outside the fortress), which overlooked 
gardens reserved for royal use. On the other 
side, Le Vau’s long, three-storey facade 
exemplifies French-style classicism, orches- 
trated by eighteen colossal-order pilasters. 
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Above: The Pavillon 
du Roi, built by Le Vau 
for the young Louis XIV. 


Right: The bedroom 
of the Duc Philippe 
d'Orléans, in the 
Pavillon de la Reine. 
The 19th-century 
decoration was freely 
based on the style 

of the 17th century. 
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(now a reading room for the Service Histo- 
riques des Armées) has been reconstructed 
from seventeenth-century documents; it 
boasts large canvases, lent by the Chateau de 
Versailles, picturing Louis XIV’s campaigns 
and conquests. 


THE QUEEN’S PAVILION 

Barely was work on the Pavillon du Roi 
finished when Mazarin erected a second 
pavilion — the Pavillon de la Reine. The 
queen in question was not Marie-Thérése 
but Anne of Austria, the Queen Mother. 
Built by Le Vau between 1658 and 1660, it 
was perfectly symmetrical to the King’s 
Pavilion, with the same sober, classical 
facade, yet it differed in plan, being only half 
the size. Also partly destroyed during the 
Liberation of Paris, the Pavillon de la Reine 
has retained its original layout, if not its 
decoration. The first floor housed Anne of 
Austria’s apartments to the south, those of 
Cardinal Mazarin to the north (occupied 
after the cardinal died by the king’s brother, 
Duc Philippe d Orléans). The antechamber 


de Champaigne, was almost totally 
destroyed by fire in August 1944; only the 
queen’s antechamber and a few window 
surrounds have retained their original 
paintings. The ceiling painted by Michel 
Dorigny (1617-1665), a student and son-in- 
law of Simon Vouet, was executed prior to 
Charles Lebrun’s strict definition of French 
classicism, and hence is one of the rare 
examples of decorative art in which Italian 
influence is still palpable. 

Post-war restorations did not respect the 
original plan and layout: the current stair- 
case in the middle of the building was loca- 
ted to the north in the seventeenth century. 
Trompe-l’oeil paintings in the so-called 
‘Pages’ Room’, however, evoke the origi- 
nal decoration. Eighteenth-century wood- 
work with Masonic motifs was installed in 
the former throne room, now home to a 
collection of regimental flags and standards. 
Another original feature is the set of huge 
maps of royal hunts, commissioned by 
Louis XV in 1764, now on the wall of the 
music room. Finally, the Guard Room 


Above: Michel Dorigny, 
Putti Bearing the Arms 
of Anne of Austria, 
painted ceiling in the 
council chamber 

of the Pavillon du Roi. 
Oil on canvas. = 
Musée du Louvre, Paris. 


Right: The staircase of 
the Pavillon de la Reine, 
destroyed during the fire 
of 24 August 1944. 


West façade of the 
Pavillon de la Reine. 
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THE CLASSICAL PALACE 





still has a ceiling painted by Michel 
Dorigny, glorifying Philippe d’Orléans as 
the victor of the battle of Kassel (1677). 
To complete his grand scheme, Le Vau 
designed an arcaded gallery to link the two 
pavilions, along the south side where the 
medieval curtain-wall ran. The two royal 
dwellings thus communicated without des- 
cending to the ground floor. In the middle 
of this gallery, Le Vau transformed the tower 
known as the Tour du Bois into a triumphal 
arch, which became the main royal entrance 
to the chateau. Finally, to enclose the vast 
quadrangle, Le Vau built a portico on the 
north side of the courtyard, opposite the 
arcade. Demolished in the nineteenth 
century, this portico was rebuilt in 1967. 
Mazarin benefited little from the palace, 
where he died in 1661. Soon Louis XIV 
himself desired a new, more magnificent 
chateau — in 1682 the court permanently 
abandoned Vincennes for Versailles. From 
then on, French monarchs made only short 
stays at Vincennes, which was struck from 
the list of royal residences in 1784. m 
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the fortifications 


By 1372, the keep and its walls were finished. Charles V then had outer walls built to protect 
the medieval estate, including existing buildings and those he planned to construct, such as 
the Sainte-Chapelle. Erected in record time, between 1372 and 1380, the new walls were well 
over a kilometre long (the equivalent of a medieval fortress city such as Carcassonne), 
protected by a moat twenty-seven metres wide (kept filled with water until the late 
seventeenth century). Some two hundred and sixty thousand blocks of stone were needed 
just for the counterscarp that forms a vast rectangle enclosing the inner fortress. Originally, 
nine towers rose forty metres above the moat, linked to one another by nine sections of 
dense curtain walls (2.6 metres thick) rising thirty feet above the inner ground level. Fifty- 
four arrow-slits pierced these curtain walls, the better to defend the fortress. Some of them 
included a circular opening designed for the use of gunpowder ordnance. Of the nine 
towers, only the Tour du Village with its two drawbridges has maintained its original height. 
The others were razed to the level of the rampart walk: the Tour du Bois suffered this fate in 
the seventeenth century at the hands of Louis Le Vau on behalf of Louis XIV (to build a 
triumphal arch between the Pavillon du Roi and the Pavillon de la Reine), while the Tours du 
Paris, du Réservoir, du Diable, des Salves, de la Surintendance, de la Reine and du Roi 
followed suit between 1805 and 1820 after Napoleon | decided to build artillery platforms. 
The nine towers were not only designed as defensive features, however, but as dwellings. 
Resembling a keep, they were spacious and boasted three or four inhabitable floors graced 
with fireplaces, comprising a total of some thirty chambers. The Tour du Village, whose first 
level is well conserved, displays a princely apartment lit by three large windows and 
decorated with carved wall brackets. G. M. 


Above: Nicolas Joseph 
Chapuy, View of the 
Castle and Keep of 
Vincennes, Near Paris, 
1810. Print. 

Châteaux de Versailles 


et de Trianon, Versailles. 
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level of the rampart 
walk under Napoleon |. 





Salves, one of the nine 
towers originally ringing 


Below: The Tour des 
the fortress, razed to the 


was executed. 


Vincennes, on the spot 
were the Duc d'Enghien 


in the moat of 


commemorative column 


Opposite: The 
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Vincennes to King Henry V 
of England. 


ISTH AND 16TH CENTUBIES 
1436 Charles VII (1422-1461) 
retakes the castle. 
1520 Work on the Sainte-Chapelle 
recommences and continues 
up to 1552. 
1522 The Sainte-Chapelle 


is officially unveiled. 


17TH CENTURY 
REIGNS Of LOUIS 1 
AND LOUIS XIV 
1610 After the assassination of 
Henry IV, Marie de’ Medici 
and her son, the future 
Louis XIII (1610-1643), take 
refuge in Vincennes, where 
Louis spends his youth. 
1610-1617 Marie de’ Medici orders 
work around the keep and 
the site of the future Pavillon 
du Roi. 
1652 Cardinal Mazarin is named 
governor of the fortress. 
1654-1658 Le Vau builds the 
Pavillon du Roi. Louis XIV 
(1643-1715) stays there 
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monumental stone fountain 
(lower part still extant) in the 
middle of the castle courtyard. 

1367-1369 The king moves his 
apartments into the second 
floor of the keep. 

1369-1370 The keep and its fortress 
walls are completed. 

1372-1380 Outer fortress walls, 


1,100 metres long, are erected. 


1376-1377 The more comfortable 
Manoir de Beauté is built 
at Vincennes. 

1379 The foundation charter 
establishing a sacred chapel, 
La Sainte-Chapelle, is issued. 

1380 Charles V dies in the Manoir 
de Beaute. 


1380-1422 
REIGN Of CHABLES VI 
1393 First writtten record 
of construction work on the 
Sainte-Chapelle. 
1396 The choir and sacristy 
of the Sainte-Chapelle are 
completed. 
1405-1410 Work on the Sainte- 
Chapelle apparently halted. 
1420 The Treaty of Troyes grants 


1037 Henry I grants the abbey of 
Saint-Maur the right to use his 
wooded land in Vincennes. 

1183 Philip Augustus (1180-1223) 
encloses the wood. 


1226-1270 
REIGN Of LOUIS IX 

1237 Louis IX buys relics of the 
Passion from the Byzantine 
Emperor. 

1239 The relics pass through 
Vincennes on their way 
to Paris. At Saint-Mandé, to 
the west of the royal manor, 
a dam is built to create a lake 
to stock with fish for the 
king’s table. 

1248 The chapel of Saint-Martin in 
Vincennes is elevated to a 
chaplaincy. In June, Louis IX 
leaves from Vincennes on 
his first crusade. 

1270 The king leaves from 
Vincennes on his second 
crusade. 


1270-1350 

1274. The second marriage of 
Philip 111 (1270-1285) 
is celebrated at Vincennes. 
The king enlarges the woods. 

1289 Louis X is born at 
Vincennes. 

1296-1301 Philip the Fair 
(1285-1314) carries out 
work at Vincennes. 

1336-1340 Phillip VI (1328-1350) 
builds the foundations 
of the keep. 

1338 The future Charles V is born 
at Vincennes. 


1350-1364 
REIGN 0۶ JOHN II THE GOOD 
1361 Work recommences on the 
keep. In 1364, the second 
floor is finished. 


1364-1380 
REIGN Of CHARLES V 
1364 A system of lead plumbing is 
installed to supply water to a 
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to light the foundations of 
the old manor, demolished 
in 1654. 

1992-2003 Exterior restoration 
of the Tour du Village and 
its bridge. 

1996 Scaftolding is erected to 
reinforce the keep. 

2003-2007 The keep is restored 
in three phases. 


Left: Perelle, View of the 
Arch or Portico at the 
Chateau de Vincennes, 
17th c. Print. Chateau 
de Versailles, Versailles. 


Below: Promenade 

in the Woods of 
Vincennes, 1862-1869. 
Coloured lithograph. 
MuCEM, Marseille. 


Spatiergang i im Malde von Vincennes. Ne 56. 


1948 The Historical Department of 
the French Army moves in. 

1953-1978 The burned pavilions 
are restored. 

1962 A law projects restoration of 
the chateau over five years. 

1967 The colonnaded passageway 
between the two pavilions is 
rebuilt. 

1988 Following the Lecat report a 
Governmental Commission is 
created to relaunch restoration 
of the chateau. 

1992-1999 Preparatory studies for 
the restoration of the keep. 

1992-1996 Excavations bring 
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regularly until 1671. 

1658-1660 The Pavillon de la 
Reine is built, gardens are 
laid out. 

1660 Le Vau lays out a roadway 
linking Paris to Vincennes. 

1661 Fouquet, the royal treasurer, 
is imprisoned at Vincennes on 
the orders of Louis XIV. 


ISTH CENTURY 

1715 Louis XV (1715-1774) stays 
at Vincennes. 

1740-1756 A porcelain manufactory 
begins operating in the 
chäteau (later transferred to 
Sevres). 

1749 Diderot is imprisoned in 
Vincennes for several months. 

1751-1756 The Ecole Militaire is 
temporarily housed there. 

1777-1780 Mirabeau is imprisoned 
there. 

1777-1784 Imprisonment of the 

Marquis de Sade. 

1796 The Paris arsenal is transferred 

to Vincennes. 


IGTH CENTURY 

1804 The Duc d’Enghien is 
executed at Vincennes on 
March 21. 

1805-1820 Seven of the nine 
towers are razed. 

1814 Vincennes is fortified to resist 
allied armies and is defended 
by General Daumesnil. 

1826 The artillery school of the 
Garde Royale moves in. 

1832-1844 The chateau is 
bastioned and a new fort 
is built. 

1853 The Sainte-Chapelle is listed 
as a historic monument; 
Viollet-le-Duc begins 
restoring it. 


20TH AND 2IST CENTURIES 
1913 The keep is listed as an 
historic monument. 
1944 German troops burn 
the Pavillons du Roi 
et de la Reine. 
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Above: a stonecutter 
adorning a bracket 
supporting the external 
surround of one of the 
windows on the keep. 


Right: A gargoyle on the 
keep. In the background, 
the Pavillon du Roi. 


THE CHÂTEAU DE VINCENNES 
Entrance via the Tour du Village 

1 Avenue de Paris 

94300 Vincennes 

Telephone: (33-1) 48 08 31 20 
www.monuments-nationaux.fr 


GETTING THERE FROM PARIS 

By car: Boulevard Périphérique, 

exit Porte Dorée or Porte de Vincennes. 
Métro: Line 1, 

Chateau de Vincennes station 

Bus: 325, 56 

RER (suburban train), 


line A: Vincennes station. 


OPENING TIMES 

2 May to 31 August: daily from 10:00 
to 12:00 and 13:00 to 18:00. 

1 September to 30 April: daily from 
10:00 to 12:00 and 13:00 to 17:00. 
Closed 1 January, 1 May, 

1 and 11 November, 25 December. 


SEEING THE KEEP 

e Individual visit with written text 
(French and English) or audioguide 

* Guided tours by reservation: short tour 
(45 min) and long tour (75 min). 
Reservations: Tel: (33-1) 48 08 31 20. 

* The upper levels of the keep — the third 
floor and above, including terrace — are 
accessible only by reservation on 
a guided tour limited to a maximum 
of 19 people. 

* Guided tours by staff of National 
Heritage Workshops for the Visually 
and Aurally Impaired are available, 
by appointment. 

* The keep is not accessible to persons 
with motor disabilities. 


READING ROOMS 0۶ THE SERVICE 
HISTORIQUE DE LA DÉFENSE 
Information: 
www.servicehistorique.sga.defense.gouv.fr 
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Also available in this collection: 
e Mont-saint-Michel (n. 226) 
* AZay-Le-Rideau (n. 321) 


Left: 

Job on his pile of dung. 
In the distance, the 
Chateau de Vincennes. 
Miniature from the 
Heures ۵ 
Chevalier, circa 1455. 
Chantilly, Musée Conde. 


Cover: 

The keep, part of its 
wall and part 

of Le Vau's portico. 


Back cover: 
The central room on the 
third floor of the keep. 
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